THE  SPANISH WAR
This, therefore, was the strength, at the outset, of the
two sides. The Reds, apparently, held most of the trump
cards. They had the central Government in Madrid,
they had all its money and resources. Behind them was
the weight of the Red town populations, with their
syndical and political organisations. They had part of
the Army and Civil Guard, most of the poits, and the
majority of the fleet Also, and not negligible, at the
beginning, they had the majority of the then dl-mformed
public opinion of the world.
The Nationalists, on the other hand, held the greater
part of the westein and central agricultuial provinces;
they had the religious fervour and idealism of a compact
Carlist Party, with its invaluable companies of sturdy
mountaineers, they had the cohorts of the Falange
Espafiola, or the Spanish Phalanx, as Don Antonio^s paity
is called, and, finally, they had the great majority of the
Army.
In those first days, from the i8th of July to the 25th,
the fate of the Nationalist movement was being decided.
Three questions loomed before the generals and party
leaders A negative reply to any one of these three would
have meant the failure of the movement and an era of
murderous repression by the Madrid Reds, which would
have plunged in blood the whole of Spam where, so tar,
law and order prevailed. These questions were: Could
General Queipo de Llano hold Seville? Could General
Mola retain his command over the naval arsenal of
Ferrol? And, finally, could the Nationalists ensure the
working of the railways and the supply of petrol needed
for their immense columns of motor transport? The life
or death of the movement depended on each of these
three questions Let me take them one by one.
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